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Las transiciones en el mundo de la vida: Mirando hacia atras y hacia adelante 
despues de cuarenta y cinco anos de investigacion en pedagogla social y la 
docencia en Lovaina 

Resumen: Este articulo presenta la reflexion del autor a partir de su experiencia de 45 anos como 
investigador y docente en un programa de pedagogla social de la Universidad de Lovaina (Belgica). 

Si bien el caso es interesante en si mismo, es particularmente significante por su contribution a la 
comprension de la evolution de la education de adultos, la education comunitaria y el trabajo social, 
tanto en terminos disciplinarios como practicos. Se presenta las fuentes de inspiration teorica desde 
diversas contextos linguisticos, culturales, politicos y academicos. La cronologla esta organizada en 
cuatro perlodos marcados por puntos de inflexion influenciados por acontecimientos internos y 
externos. La primera es la fase pionera. La segunda es fase de crisis y recuperation. La tercera es la 
fase de multiplicidad, y la ultima fase es la de reinvencion. El documento tambien examina algunos 
de los principales temas y cuestiones que han dirigido la evolution de la pedagogla social y cultural 
(tanto antigua como reciente), tales como lenguaje, la aparicion del discurso de la education 
permanente, y las nociones de comunidad, solidaridad y criticidad. 

Palabras-clave: pedagogla social y cultural; transformaciones historicas; education de 
adultos; education de la juventud; trabajo social. 

Transi^oes do mundo da vida: Olhando para tras e para a frente depois de 45 anos 
de pesquisa em pedagogia social e ensino em Leuven 

Resumo: Este artigo apresenta reflexoes do autor a partir de sua experiencia de 45 anos 
como pesquisador e professor em um programa de pedagogia social na Universidade de 
Leuven (Belgica). Enquanto o caso e interessante por si so, e particularmente significativa 
a sua contribuicao para o entendimento da evolu^ao da educa^ao de adultos, a educafao da 
comunidade e o trabalho social, tanto em termos disciplinares e praticos. Nos 
apresentamos as inspirafoes teoricas de diversos contextos linguisticos, culturais, politicos 
e academicos. A cronologia esta organizada em quatro perlodos marcados por momentos 
de viragem em relafao a eventos internos e externos. O primeiro e a fase pioneira. Em 
segundo lugar, a crise e a fase de recuperafao. A terceira fase e da multiplicidade e a ultima 
fase e a reinven^ao. Este trabalho tambem analisa alguns dos principals temas e questoes 
que levaram a evolu^ao (antiga e recente) da pedagogia social e cultural tais como a 
linguagem, a emergencia do discurso da aprendizagem ao longo da vida, e as no^oes de 
comunidade, solidariedade e criticidade. 

Palavras-chave: pedagogia social e cultural; transformacoes historicas; cducacao de adultos; 
educafao de jovens; trabalho social. 
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Transitions in a life-world: Introduction 

Erinnemng in dem Sinne ist so etwas wie ein Antidepressivum, weil die Erinnemng 
dazu dient, das Blickfeld fiir Zukunftsperspektiven zu offnen; Menschen, die keine 
Erinnemng haben, haben auch keine Zukunft: das heisst keine Entwurfskraft nach 
vorne 1 . Oskar Negt, 2012, p. 61 

I have been a witness of the development of the sub-discipline of social pedagogy in the 
Leuven University (Belgium) for about forty years, from the seventies till today, first as a student, 
then as an assistant professor and later as a professor. During that period I have been involved in a 
variety of research and teaching activities that have evolved over time. The unit of social pedagogy 
has been part of the faculty of psychology and educational sciences, in the publicly funded Catholic 
University of Leuven, which is a Dutch speaking university in the Flemish Community of Belgium. 
The university currently has some 40,000 students and covers all classical academic disciplines. It has 
existed for almost 600 hundred years, since 1425. 

The story of social pedagogy in Leuven is interesting in many respects. It reflects the 
changing context in which my colleagues and myself have been operating at local, national and 
international level. It represents the development of both teaching and research approaches 
throughout the years, including the continuities, tensions and disjunctions that inevitably direct the 
decisions over time. It shows the shifts in the sources that have inspired the protagonists for shorter 
and for longer periods. The history of social pedagogy in Leuven can be structured chronologically 
in four distinct phases. The pioneering phase, which lasted roughly from 1966 until the end of the 
seventies, was a time of experimenting with new forms of teaching and research. In the crisis and 
recovery phase, which covered mainly the decade of the eighties, we dealt with the insecurities of a 
society and a curriculum in crisis, but also nurtured the ambition to survive and renew. The 
multiplicity phase in the nineties and the first decade of this century represented a broadening of the 
scope, a growth of international connections, and an engagement with the policy discourse on 
lifelong learning. And finally, the re-invention phase that started at the end of the first decade of this 
century and gives direction to the current research activities in the ‘Center for Education, Culture 
and Society’, more particularly in the ‘Laboratory for Education and Society’ and to the curriculum 
of ‘social and cultural pedagogy’. In addition to this chronological history, I will also present some of 
the main shifts, tensions and issues that have characterized social (and cultural) pedagogy in Leuven 
and abroad, such as the paradox of pedagogy and emancipation, the Anglo-Americanization of the 
research and teaching, and the sometimes diverging paths of a social work orientation, an adult 
education orientation and a human resources orientation. 

The leitmotiv of my narrative will be ‘the paradox of pedagogy’ or, in a broader sense, ‘the 
paradox of emancipation’ that characterizes many educational practices and theoretical reflections. It 
refers to the dilemma of dependency and freedom, or the dilemma of disciplining and liberating. 

This paradox was affirmed by Kant, some two hundred years ago, as a key element of his 
pedagogical considerations. ‘One of the greatest problems in education is how subjection to lawful 
constraint can be combined with the ability to make use of one’s freedom. For constraint is 


1 Remembrance in this sense is somehow like an antidepressant, because remembrance helps to open future 
perspectives; people who have no remembrance neither have a future: that means, no forwardly directed 
design power (translation DW). 
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necessary. How shall I cultivate freedom under conditions of compulsion?’ (Kant, 1964, as cited in 
Lovlie, 2008). This paradox was echoed ever since in different domains and theories of education. 
Freire (1972) framed it as the opposition between banking education and problem-posing or 
liberating education, while choosing radically for the latter position. Chambers (1997) designed a 
radical reversal of expert and layperson positions as an answer to colonizing development practices. 
Others made the distinction between cultural deprivation theories, emphasizing the deficits of 
students, in contrast with cultural difference theories, paying attention to the capabilities of students 
(Banks, 1996). In recent years Ranciere connected the paradox to the teacher-student relationship in 
his ‘Ignorant Schoolmaster’ (1991) and to the artist-spectator relationship in his ‘Emancipated 
Spectator’ (2009). In both contexts he criticizes processes of stultification of the participants by the 
‘master’ and, in contrast, suggests to depart from the assumption of equality of intelligence, or from 
the competence of ‘the incompetent’ (2006, p. 83). Also in the field of practice the emancipation 
paradox has been continually experienced and discussed, particularly in the fields of popular 
education and social work, where the activities with/for marginalized people often surfaced this 
dilemma. It again recently came to the fore in the Netherlands in discussions about the (limited) 
relevance of professionalized social and cultural work in contrast with ‘the power of civil society’ 
(Spierts & Duyvendak, 2013). Since this basic paradox inevitably also colored the history of social 
pedagogy, it will be an important thread in my reflections on the Leuven case in the following pages. 

Exploring new spaces: 

Experimentation and emancipation in the pioneering years 

In 1966 a new graduate program saw the light in the Faculty of Psychology and Educational 
Sciences in Leuven. After careful deliberations it was called social pedagogy. From the fifties and the 
sixties onwards, in the context of the development of the welfare state, increasing government 
subsidies were made available for voluntary practices in the third sector (NGO’s, community 
organizations, youthwork, adult education, social work initiatives). Together with this government 
intervention came the requirement to professionalize these practices and to provide an academic 
foundation for the growing socio-cultural and social work sector in society. The new program was 
situated in the department of education. It focused on youth and adult education practices and 
theories, rather than on social work practices and theories, in contrast with Ghent university, where 
social work practice and theory was the main perspective (Coussee et al., 2010), and with Brussels 
University, that focused predominantly on cultural practices (Elias & Van Wing, 2002). The Leuven 
program identified with the tradition of the ‘freie Jugend und Erwachsenenbildung’ as it had 
developed in Germany in the previous decades. This ‘free’ youth and adult education originally 
referred to non-formal practices taking place in the ‘free time’ (leisure time) of the participants 
involved. The adjective ‘free’ referred to the so-called ‘third’ educational environment of youth 
movements and provisions that had gained societal importance, next to the primary and secondary 
educational environments of the family and the school. In those days, there was also an explicit 
interest in ‘arts education’ (freie musische Bildung) in the context of exchange programs with a 
German arts education academy in Remscheid. 

In the beginning years and also later on, many of the students that participated in this 
program had connections to this field of practice, as youthwork leaders. The beginning years were 
characterized by the optimism and voluntarism of the sixties and the attempts to modernize many of 
the institutions that played a role in the organization of culture, welfare provision, education and 
religion in our society. The growth of the provisions was also the result of the increasing importance 
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of the welfare state, that had been established at the end of World War II and that saw its heydays in 
the seventies of the twentieth century. 

From the very start, the program was quite popular and attracted a substantial number of 
students. The attractiveness was connected to the promise of an education that would not only 
reproduce tradition, but that would also, in an experimental way, contribute to the permanent 
renewal of modern society. By the seventies, the number of students graduating annually from this 
master’s program increased to an average of 35. In that decade the students radicalized, as in many 
universities around the western world. This radicalization came to expression particularly with the 
start of ‘project based education’ in 1973, which articulated the renewal ambition that inspired not 
only social pedagogy, but of which social pedagogy was one of the forerunners at the Leuven 
university. The students, and to a less radical extent also the staff-members, that propagated this new 
approach were inspired by teaching experiments in many universities in the Netherlands, Germany 
and Scandinavia, thereby reconnecting to the older reform pedagogies in Europe (Pestalozzi, 
Montessori, Petersen) and progressive pedagogies in the U.S. (Dewey, Kilpatrick). The idea was to 
integrate different courses into projects of self-directed study-groups and to create connections with 
the field of practice, through activities that would support different organizations in the social and 
cultural field (Projektonderwijs, 1975). 

The innovation was the result of intensive and sometimes conflicting collaborations and 
negotiations between students and staff in regular ‘public meetings’ where the orientations of the 
program were discussed and ‘democratically’ decided. The conflicts between staff and students were 
exemplary for the pedagogical paradox mentioned earlier: the dilemma of self-direction and external 
control. Students argued that, since they committed themselves intensively for their projects, they 
also had the right to determine freely what theories to integrate in their research, including the 
freedom to be the final evaluators of their work. The staff thought it its responsibility to give 
systematic lectures on social-pedagogical/andragogical theories and could not accept the students to 
be the ultimate judges of the quality of the projects. The negotiations about these issues lasted many 
years and eventually lost prominence when the student radicalism in general weakened. In spite of 
these tensions, graduates of the different generations made clear that they, almost unanimously, 
consider this part of the curriculum the most relevant experience in their student career and, later 
on, for their professional activities. 

The theoretical orientations were rather eclectic, combining different elements from quite 
diverse sources of inspiration. The new staff-members looked in different directions, in the first 
place to the Netherlands (two part-time members came from there), but also to Germany, and to the 
Anglo-American world. In Germany ‘social pedagogy’ had existed since the end of the nineteenth 
century, in the context of a then changing, rapidly industrializing world, that seemed to disrupt the 
traditional social tissue. Charities, mostly mn by upper-class women, policy-makers and 
representatives of the academic world, particularly of the then new social sciences, were concerned 
about the conditions in which youth and young adolescents were growing up (Michielse, 1977). The 
founding father of social pedagogy, the neo-Kantian philosopher Paul Natorp (1898), developed a 
theory that focused on the relationship between education and society, whereby ‘the community’ (in 
line with Tonnies’ idea of ‘Gemeinschaft’) was constructed as the ideal-typical environment, creating 
opportunities for young people to achieve their ‘true humanity’ (das wahre Menschentum) (see also: 
Eriksson, 2010; Hamalainen, 2012; Nunez, 2007). As such, he reacted against individualizing 
psychological and educational approaches in the social sciences of that day. The German social- 
pedagogical tradition inspired later on, in the interbellum, Dutch authors such as Carl Mennicke 
(1937) who was mainly preoccupied with the education of youth and adolescents to become 
responsible citizens in society. At a later stage, Perquin (1966) referred to the ‘pedagogical 
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responsibility of society’ and interpreted social pedagogy as an active intervention in the public 
domain. This emphasis on a community-oriented education, against the backdrop of a transforming 
society, has remained a central preoccupation of social pedagogical theory-building. In the sixties 
and seventies, the leading theoretician of social pedagogy in Germany was Klaus Mollenhauer 
(1964). For him, the central purpose of social pedagogy was to contribute to the emancipation of 
young people, through non-formal education that was experimental and open-ended. More recently, 
authors such as Bohnisch & Miinchmeier (1990) and Bohnisch (1999) have renewed the German 
tradition, while reflecting on the often the indistinct borders between practices of ‘free’ youthwork 
and of more re-educative social work. The German connection in the seventies also included the 
domain of adult education, through the collaboration of Walter Leirman, the Leuven Social 
Pedagogy professor of that day, with Franz Poggeler at the Aachen university in Germany. This 
resulted in a book edited by Leirman (1979) on ‘Erwachsenenbildung in funf Kontinenten (Adult 
Education in Five Continents), and a honorary doctorate for professor Poggeler in Leuven, in 1986. 

Another important source of inspiration was the theory of andragogy in the Netherlands that 
emerged in the sixties. The founding father was Ten Have (1978) who defined andragogy as the 
combined practices of adult education, community work, social work and personnel work. He 
constmcted an overarching andragogical theory that was strongly inspired by the American tradition 
of planned change that had its origins in the training laboratories of Kurt Lewin in M.I.T. 
Andragology obtained, in the seventies in the Netherlands, the status of a discipline next to 
pedagogy, sociology and psychology. Van Gent (1989) also situates the origins of the Dutch 
andragology in the German tradition of social pedagogy of the nineteen thirties. For about fifteen 
years (from 1970 to 1985) the discipline of andragology in the democratizing Dutch universities was 
very popular, attracting large numbers of students. In the seventies it also radicalized. Under the 
influence of the students and progressive staff members, ‘critical andragogy’ gained influence and 
numerous experiments both in teaching and research saw the light. Project based education 
proliferated and action research became the preferred methodology for the critical research 
practices. The critical perspective was definitely also inspired by Paulo Freire in Latin America who, 
in his ‘Pedagogy of the Oppressed’ (1972), developed new radical perspectives on adult literacy 
education. He obtained an honorary doctorate from the Leuven University in 1975. Also the 
German theorists of trade union education Oskar Negt and Alexander Kluge gained some influence 
with their work on exemplary learning (Negt & Kluge, 1972). They also represented a link to the 
work of Habermas (1969) on the transformation of the public sphere and his later work on 
communicative action (1981). 

As mentioned before, the Leuven unit of social pedagogy adopted the Dutch andragogical 
tradition as an important point of reference, next to the German emancipatory social-pedagogical 
tradition. These references also inspired the research projects that were carried out as action research 
projects during the seventies. One long-term project, called ‘Project Education for Girls’ studied 
and supported actions in Flemish society by a women’s socio-cultural movement to stimulate young 
girls’ participation in higher education.. A second series of projects under the heading of ‘Youth and 
Emancipation’ studied and supported innovative initiatives in ‘free’ youthwork initiatives in 
Flanders, in line with the German social-pedagogical tradition. A third major project focused on 
community work, considering the disadvantaged population in underprivileged urban 
neighborhoods as creative participants in urban renewal projects. There was an outspoken ambition 
to study and stimulate new themes and experiments of socio-cultural action, in free youthwork, in 
liberal adult education, and in community development. Contrary to what happened in the 
Netherlands, there was no intention to separate youthwork studies and adult education studies, and 
there was no focus yet on work-related education and learning. The direction was non-formal and 
leisure-time oriented. Social-pedagogy thrived on the general optimism that characterized those 
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years, and the promise of attractive careers for academically trained socio-cultural workers in the 
subsidized sectors of the welfare state. There was optimism too about the emancipatory power of 
social-pedagogical interventions, in spite of the fact that many of the attempts to emancipate, already 
from the beginning days in the 19 th century, had difficulty to escape from paternalism, while 
reproducing continued dependencies rather than freedom and autonomy. 

The times they are a changing: from crisis to recovery 

At the end of the seventies and beginning of the eighties our societies stmggled with an 
intensive economic crisis. The economy moved from quasi full-employment towards a situation of 
massive unemployment, especially among the younger population. The general insecurity of that 
day strongly influenced the political orientations. The relevance of the welfare state model, which 
had been successful during the first three postwar decades, was critically questioned. This hastened 
the adoption of more neo-liberal recipes for the organization of economic and public life. The crisis 
also became visible in the orientations of the students. The numbers of students that chose for 
education, and particularly for social pedagogy, decreased rapidly. Some of the remaining students 
also reflected a pessimistic, ‘no future’ mood and openly began to express doubts about the 
relevance of the emancipatory narrative of social pedagogy and andragogy, while pointing to their 
counter-productive effects. In the meantime, in the Netherlands, the success of the discipline of 
andragogy, that was one of the symbols of the redistributive welfare state, came to an end. The loss 
of prestige was further reinforced by a critical analysis, referring to the paradox of emancipation, 
about the role of welfare institutions and their workers, when trying to solve the problems of the 
disenfranchised sections of the population. Hans Achterhuis in his book ‘De markt van welzijn en 
geluk’ (1980) argued that the ones who profited most of the welfare provision were not the deprived 
people, but the ‘andragogues’ and their institutions who had managed to establish this ‘market of 
wellbeing and happiness’ in their own profit. In spite of the elaborate counter-arguments by 
defendants of andragogic interventions, the Achterhuis analysis definitely contributed to the 
weakening of the position of andragology as a separate discipline (Hake, 1992) and nurtured the 
neo-liberal critique on the welfare state. 

These developments installed a sense of realism in the way the Leuven social pedagogy 
continued its journey. There were some doubts whether a separate graduate program could survive 
and contacts in view of a merger with school education, that began to show an increasing interest in 
adult training, were informally started. However, the distance between the two traditions seemed 
hard to bridge and social-pedagogy continued to mn a separate program, certainly when the number 
of students again began to increase at the end of the eighties and the beginning of the nineties. Also 
in the research activities, a more pragmatic turn became manifest. There was a continuation of the 
community development focus, with a strong interest in the social learning aspects of urban renewal 
initiatives by local action groups. A certain skepticism about the possibilities of planned change was 
articulated in that context, since change often seemed to be the result of grassroots actions, and 
from unforeseen events, rather than from planned initiatives from above. More or less 
simultaneously, other collaborators at the center of social pedagogy invested much energy in the 
methodological development of community work. And also at that time, given the dramatic 
employment crisis in the country, the re-integration of the unemployed was addressed in various 
research projects. This was a precursor of the attention to be paid at a later stage to employability, 
activation and work-related learning. 

The identity of the Leuven social pedagogy was further refined by the publication of two 
handbooks on ‘Vormingswerk en vormingswetenschap’ (the practice and theory of adult education), 
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part 1 and part 2 (Leirman & Vandemeulebroecke, 1981, 1984). 2 The subtitles of both books are 
‘agologisch handboek, deel 1 en deel 2’ (agological handbook, part 1 and part 2). Both publications 
were a genuine reflection of the pluralist perspectives and frames of reference of the Leuven team. 
They presented an eclectic mix of critical, scientific and practice oriented concepts, inspired by the 
inheritance of the German critical social pedagogy and, increasingly, by the Dutch/Anglo-American 
theories of planned change (Van Beugen, 1971; Lippitt et al., 1958). Alternative views in the 
Netherlands, as expressed by authors who questioned some of the myths of andragogical practice 
and theory such as Michielse (1977) and Nijk (1978), were not really dealt with in the Leuven school. 

In the second half of the eighties, some of the initial optimism returned and announced the 
recovery of social-pedagogy in Leuven. This certainly had to do with the internationalization 
dynamics, prompted by the successful international conference ‘Adult Education and the Challenges 
of the 1990s: Peace, Development, Employment, Environment and Technology’ which resulted into 
the first important English publication of social pedagogy in Leuven (Leirman & Kulich, 1987). The 
conference and the book showed the ambition to relate research and teaching in the Leuven social- 
pedagogy unit with the important issues of that time, but also to connect to researchers from 
different continents (Latin America, Canada, Europe, the US) and various European countries 
(France, Italy, the Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, Yugoslavia). In his opening address, Walter 
Leirman presented an ambitious program for adult education/social pedagogy aimed at dealing with 
the major societal issues of that time (poverty, environmental degradation, technological revolution, 
etc..), in a world that rapidly transformed into a ‘global village’. The author also recollected the main 
sources of inspiration of the Leuven social pedagogy of the previous twenty years such as the 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed (Freire), the theory of communicative action (Llabermas), the planning 
of change theory (Lippitt), the andragogical tradition (Ten Have, Van Beugen), the Anglo-American 
adult education (Knowles, Jarvis) and the German emancipatory social pedagogy (Giesecke, 1983; 
Mollenhauer, 1974). Postmodern critics would now call such a picture a grand narrative, paying little 
attention to the paradoxical effects of emancipatory practices. The critical comments on the negative 
impacts of andragogical actions in the Netherlands apparently had little influence on the way the 
future of social-pedagogy/andragogy in Leuven was imagined. 

By the end of that decade, the graduate program had recovered from the crisis of the ‘iron 
eighties’ (Leirman). It again attracted enough students to remain independent. There also was an 
intensive increase of international collaboration through the establishment of an Erasmus Intensive 
Program on Adult Education, initiated by the Leuven Center of Social Pedagogy in 1989. The 
program had a fairly open, pluralist orientation with a central focus in ‘liberal adult education’, in 
spite of the fact that, at that time, policy orientations regarding adult education made a major shift, 
as Hake observed in a report on world trends. ‘During the 1980s, it is clear that the priorities of 
public bodies have shifted significantly away from a relatively pluralistic approach to research on 
adult education towards an overwhelming concentration upon education and training in relation to 
employment (Hake, 1999, p. 130). This new trend was a foreboder of a development that would 
redirect the research and teaching of the Center of Social Pedagogy in Leuven at a later stage. 

Multiplicity: Convergence and divergence 


2 The notion of ‘Vorming’ is hard to translate into English. It is inspired by the notion of ‘Bildung’ in 
Germany which refers to the process of self-cultivation of the subject dealing with the task of finding a 
singular place in broader society. Vorming is not limited to the developmental stage of childhood and youth. 
It increasingly is understood as a process of lifelong education. 
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The eighties indeed brought a remarkable shift in views on adult education. Several, 
sometimes contradictory, tendencies emerged, which were also reflected in the teaching and research 
in Leuven 1 . On the one hand there was the increased instrumentalization of adult education in view 
of overcoming the employment crisis. ‘Employability’ and ‘work related education’ became major 
topics in many adult education research centers in Europe, together with a reorientation from 
‘education’ to ‘(lifelong) learning’. In line with this, also in Leuven, an increased interest in the policy 
discourse on lifelong learning could be noticed. This became manifest in applied research in the first 
half of the nineties focusing on the regional planning and coordination of lifelong learning initiatives 
(Gehre & Desmet, 1998; Leirman, 1995). Simultaneously, there was a research on youth policy 
planning (Janssens et al., 2001). And, in those days, the issue of environmental awareness came to 
the fore in projects commissioned by authorities on the regional, national and European level 
(Janssens & Wildemeersch, 2003; Jans & Wildemeersch, 1998; Lombaert, 1995; Vandenabeele & 
Wildemeersch, 2012). The interest in environmental issues also moved across borders in different 
interdisciplinary projects in Vietnam, in regions populated mainly by ethnic minorities, where the 
tension between economic and sustainable development was manifest (Bastrup-Birk & 
Wildemeersch, 2011; Tessier et al., 2004; Wildemeersch, 2007). 

In the 1990s and 2000s there were also initiatives to enrich the theoretical debate on adult 
education. The center played a central role in the three years reflection on ‘New Challenges in Adult 
Education’ in the Flemish socio-cultural field (Wildemeersch & Goubin, 1992). A noteworthy 
contribution was Walter Leirman’s (1994) book, at the end of his academic career, on the ‘Four 
cultures of education: expert, engineer, prophet, communicator’, to which he has recently added a 
fifth culture, the homo ludens. In this book he synthesized the different roles of educators in the 
field of adult education in general and in the social-pedagogical tradition (in Leuven) in particular. 

In the beginning of the nineties also the debate on postmodernity reached the Center of Social 
Pedagogy. In line with this, many of the ambitions of adult educators to contribute to radical social 
change were increasingly relativized. Some of the ‘repressive myths’ (Ellsworth, 1989) of (adult) 
critical pedagogy were articulated at various occasions. The debate between the (late-) modernists 
and post-modernists became quite intense and even violent, at the occasion of an international 
seminar organized in Leuven in 1990 on ‘adult education, experiential learning and social change: the 
postmodern challenge’ (Wildemeersch & Jansen, 1991). The discussions in the wider field of adult 
education continued throughout the nineties and in the beginning of the new millennium. The 
Leuven center, together with Nijmegen University in the Netherlands, again brought various 
international researchers together in Leuven, to reflect on the question whether the enhancement of 
social responsibility was still a perspective for adult education in postmodern/late-modern times 
(Wildemeersch, Jansen, & Finger, 1998). And, some ten years later, from 2007 till 2012, an intensive 
international collaboration started with social geographers on the question of how to deal with 
plurality and diversity in urban contexts (see: van der Veen & Wildemeersch, 2012). This 
international study program resulted recently in a new research project, bringing together seven 
research centers and numerous NGO’s in the Flemish Community, to investigate the state of 
solidarity in present-day circumstances and to experiment with new forms of solidarity. More 
recently, the interest in the relationship between social pedagogy, citizenship and democracy gave 
rise to an intensive collaboration with Ghent University at the occasion of the installation of the 
International Francqui Chair in Ghent, awarded to professor Gert Biesta, related to ‘Learning in 
Public Places’ (Biesta, 2011; Biesta, De Bie, & Wildemeersch, 2013). 


3 In the beginning of the 1990’s the name of the centre was formally converted into ‘social and family 
pedagogy’. 
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The concern with unemployment and employability had gradually broadened toward a more 
general interest in work-related forms of continuing education, initially in the non-profit sector, but 
from 2000 onwards also in the profit sector (Baert & De Rick, 2005). This development coincided 
with the trend, as described above, whereby adult and continuing education were increasingly 
integrated, in the policy narrative of lifelong learning (Baert et al., 2001). This line of research was 
stimulated by diverse external bodies, such as the European Commission and particularly the 
OECD. Amongst others, this resulted into an E.U.-project where we explored, via case study 
research in six European countries, experiments trying to create opportunities for the young 
unemployed to participate in work life (Weil et al., 2005; Wildemeersch & Weil, 2008). Parallel to 
this, the research on community work in disadvantaged communities, which had a long tradition in 
social pedagogy, was continued also in the previous two decades (Baert et al., 1999; Baert & 
Droogmans, 2010). This concern was also connected with the research line on ‘citizenship’ that 
started with the ETGACE project (Education and Training for Governance and Active Citizenship 
in Europe), resulting into various conferences and publications (Stroobants et al., 2002; 
Wildemeersch et al., 2005). Also our concern about the tensions of the multicultural society, 
including its consequences for education, became an important point of interest in our research and 
teaching 4 (Wildemeersch & Van Heeswijck, 2007). Later on, the reflection on all these issues 
brought us also to Teachers College at Columbia University in New York, where we co-organized a 
three days seminar on ‘Democratic Practices as Learning Opportunities’ (van der Veen et al., 2007). 

With regard to the teaching activities, there was both continuity and renewal. The continuity 
definitely was related to the inheritance of project-based education. In recent years this teaching 
approach remained the core of the Leuven graduate program of social pedagogy, and to a certain 
extent also a model for other teaching activities elsewhere (Baert et al, 2002). In line with this, there 
was also an intense collaboration for a few years with two South-African universities (Kwazulu Natal 
and Cape Town), to explore the relevance of project-based learning (Pbl) for university adult 
education reforms in post-apartheid South Africa. It was concluded that Pbl ‘has the potential of 
allowing students to construct new knowledge which is action-oriented and socially relevant; of 
emphasizing collective learning and promoting an inclusive approach to knowledge production and 
dissemination; and of strengthening critical reflectivity and creativity’ (von Kotze & Cooper, 2000, p. 
212). However, concerns were raised about universities becoming more vocationally and market 
oriented, and Pbl being used to support the ideology of ’new vocationalism’ rather than a more 
radical and critical education agenda. As mentioned before, the trend towards new vocationalism 
became omnipresent in adult education research and teaching at universities. Also at Leuven 
University, since the eighties, it had been thought important to pay attention to work-related 
teaching and research. In line with this, in 2006, the name of the center and the program was 
changed into ‘sociale en arbeidspedagogiek’ (social and work pedagogy). The idea was that the social 
pedagogy line and the work pedagogy line should not be developed separately, but could inspire 
each other, with the continuation of the critical perspective that had characterized social pedagogy 
since its beginning years. However, the reality was that both orientations increasingly drifted apart, 
which resulted into the decision in 2010 to formally split up the center into two autonomous 
entities, on the one hand POOLL (Centrum voor Professionele Opleiding en Ontwikkeling en 
Levenslang Leren - Center for Professional Training and Development and Lifelong Learning), and 
on the other hand the Laboratory for Education and Society (LES), integrated in the Center for 
Education, Culture and Society (ECS). ECS created a new graduate program of social and cultural 
pedagogy, with the intention to connect social and cultural perspectives to a variety of formal and 


4 For a short period (2002-2006) a research group on ‘Intercultural, Development and Comparative Pedagogy’ 
was operational 
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non-formal practices of education and to renew the critical perspective on education. This whole 
reshuffling of research centers took place against the backdrop of a quasi-silent operation at the 
faculty level, where the two separate departments of psychology and of educational sciences merged 
into one whole. 

Reinventing social and cultural education as public pedagogy 

In 2010 the inheritance of social pedagogy was thus continued and renewed both in research 
and teaching. The major research tradition of social pedagogy found a new home in the Laboratory 
of Education and Society that brought together researchers from philosophy of education and those 
researchers from social pedagogy that had their main interest in socio-cultural issues. This 
laboratory’ was embedded in the larger structure of the Education, Culture and Society Center 
(ECS), which created a new dynamics in research approaches and practices. As its general mission, 
ECS aims at the study of education in the intersection between the individual and society, thereby 
developing the exploration of a broad range of educational processes (e.g., parenting, schooling, 
guidance, social and cultural practices) with a particular focus on the interplay between education 
and changing structures of society and culture (Faculty of Psychology and Educational Sciences, 
2011, p. 62-64). In line with this, ECS-research intends to deal with issues such as the digitalization 
of society and its consequences for education, the ongoing pluralization of society (including issues 
related to (forced) migration and globalization), and the influence of professionalization on 
educational practices. 

In order to develop an educational theory that offers an adequate response to these three 
issues, ECS aims at the elaboration of an experimental, multi-disciplinary approach at the crossroads 
of empirical and theoretical-philosophical research. In line with the insights of the new pragmatism 
(Latour, 2005), this experimental approach also intends to leave behind the often ‘anti-technological’ 
stance of much educational philosophy theory (see also: Fenwick & Edwards, 2013). The 
experimental approach will also be reflected in the teaching programs at undergraduate and graduate 
levels. ECS aims at designing these programs so that they are in themselves both a way to do 
research and an object of research. In these educational programs particular attention is paid to the 
experimental design of ‘educational practices’, i.e. the development of implementable practices and 
technologies that are a response to a concrete question (a pressing issue that is related to one or 
more of the three above-mentioned issues). 

In this way, the teaching program of ‘social and cultural pedagogy’, at the level of the 
undergraduate and graduate courses, is very much connected to the research program. Particularly at 
the graduate level, students are invited act as ‘researchers’ rather than ‘learners’. In that sense the 
position of the staff is basically not different from that of the student. They both are researchers 
trying to understand better the reality in general and the relationship between individual and society 
with regard to educational practices and policies. This resembles very much the radical ambitions of 
the protagonists of project-based education forty years ago. Therefore, project based education is 
still at the heart of the curriculum of the new graduate program of social and cultural pedagogy, in 
combination with another core subject which is called ‘laboratory of social and cultural pedagogy’, 
inspired by Masschelein’s experiments with students exploring foreign cities by walking, in different 
continents (Masschelein, 2010). In both ‘courses’ in particular, but in the entire program in general, 
students are invited, in close collaboration with the field of practice and with the staff members, to 
investigate issues at stake in various domains of formal and non-formal education, and to develop a 
response to that issue; in other words: to clarify how they position themselves theoretically and 
practically with regard to that issue, and how they would design a possible alternative. In that sense, 
the study practice is again very experimental, as in the beginning years, whereby the students are 
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invited to engage openly with the issue at stake, without many preconceived notions on how ‘the 
problem could be solved’ and, without positioning themselves as experts who, after ‘diagnosis of the 
problem’ will arrive at an adequate answer, solution, advice, etc. This emphasis on an open and 
experimental attitude is definitely also influenced by a raising interest in aesthetics and arts practices 
in the curriculum. An important difference however with the seventies is that we now live in a 
different world, with less optimism and more uncertainties than forty years ago, and that initiatives 
to innovate the program now come from the staff rather than from the students. 

Yet, the very fact that there is a lack of secure perspectives may create new opportunities to 
open spaces of experimentation, where a plurality of perspectives can be confronted and explored. 
Such limit situations have the potentiality to become moments of democratic, public education, 
where traditional hierarchies are challenged and issues are made public. And it is exactly this kind of 
issues that may create opportunities for ‘public’ education (Sandlin et al., 2010). Its hope is to ‘make 
things public’, to play a role in the creation of matters of public concern (Simons et al., 2009). In this 
approach to public pedagogy, the point of departure is not the ‘knowing’ of the expert, but rather 
the commitment to create a public space where both the teacher and the learner in their own way, 
and departing from their particular capabilities, engage in a in process of co-investigation and joint 
experimentation without having a clear answer on beforehand of what the outcome of the process 
will be. This ‘pedagogy of the unknowable’ (Ellsworth, 1989, 2005) or ‘pedagogy of the unknown’ 
(Sandlin, 2010) is also a critical pedagogy. However, it is not only critical about the societal 
conditions, but also about the capacity of the educator to show the way. In Ranciere’s terms, this 
educator resembles the ‘ignorant schoolmaster’. In this concrete situation of insecurity, this 
schoolmaster ‘does not teach his pupils his knowledge, but orders them to venture into the forest of 
things and signs to say what they have seen and what they think of what they have seen, to verify it 
and have it verified’ (Ranciere, 2009). In line with this approach, one could speak in a somewhat 
provocative way of an ‘ignorant’ pedagogy rather than a pedagogy of the unimowing. In this 
‘ignorant’ pedagogy, the emancipated participant is the point of departure rather than the end-point 
of the process. And the educational process is not framed in terms of ‘where to’, but in terms of 
‘where from’. 

Looking backward and forward: some important themes and issues 

I have analyzed the evolution of social (and cultural) pedagogy in my university over a period 
of almost half a century. I am sure that such an analysis is not only interesting for ‘the locals’, but 
has relevance for researchers, workers and volunteers in varied places and spaces, particularly since 
the concept of ‘social pedagogy’ seems to generate new international interest. The specific case 
described in this paper represents general tendencies that became manifest in many parts of the 
western world in line with rapid globalization and neo-liberalization processes that implied a radical 
attack against the provisions of the welfare state (Judt, 2010). An important illustration of this 
influence is how over the last twenty years the language researchers in social pedagogy use to express 
their findings and insights, increasingly has become English, at the detriment of local languages, in 
our case the Dutch language. Local academic journals have rapidly disappeared. Researchers write 
mainly English books and articles now, with some important exceptions. The evolution of social 
pedagogy in Leuven also shows how this development has brought an impoverishment, since the 
rich tradition of German and other continental European forms of reflection on practices of youth 
and adult education and social work has been moved to the margins. In line with this, Biesta (2012) 
makes a point when he observes that in the recent North-American Handbook of Public Pedagogy 
(Sandlin et al., 2010) ‘there is little acknowledgement of the rich history of educational work in adult, 
community and popular education, and of the Continental tradition of what, with a rather limited 
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translation of the German word “Sozialpadagogik”, might be referred to as “social pedagogy”’ 
(Biesta, 2012, p. 691). In spite of the fact that the move towards Anglo-American literature has often 
opened interesting horizons, the linkages with the local discourses and with the continental 
traditions should again be reinforced. Therefore, a revitalization and renewed recognition of 
publications in the different languages of the Continent seems important and urgent, without 
necessarily giving up the connection with English as the lingua franca of the international academic 
world. 

This is illustrated by the recent publication in our research center of the book ‘Apologie van 
de school (In Defense of the School)’ by Masschelein and Simons (2012, 2013) that has generated a 
lot of local interest and debate, since the book was published in Dutch and hence, accessible to a 
wider public. In their plea for the school as a democratic public place they particularly draw on 
continental authors, with Ranciere as one of the main sources of inspiration. They present the 
school in the first place as a democratic space where students are invited to move beyond the self¬ 
evidence of their own destiny. This resembles very much the position of the Barcelona based social- 
pedagogue Violeta Nunez, who suggests to consider education as a space against the social fixation 
of destinies. ‘Partimos de considerar a la educacion como un anti-destino, pues se trata de una 
practica que posibilita la redistribucion social de las herencias culturales’ (Nunez, 2007, p. 4). Social 
pedagogy, in her view is ‘a praxis’, and therefore has to create this free space to go against the grain, 
be it in non-formal as well as in formal contexts. In this way, the social-pedagogical positioning that 
originally was connected to spaces of non-formal education (‘free’ youth and adult education and 
social work practices) is replaced by a positioning that links freedom to social and cultural actions in 
various contexts, rather than restricting it to non-formal contexts. This is also the way the present 
Leuven vision on social and cultural pedagogy is presented in its mission statement (see above). 

Another important theme which has given direction to the research and teaching in Leuven 
and elsewhere is that of community and community building. As mentioned above, ‘the idea’ of a 
community has inspired social pedagogical theories and practices since its beginning days. However, 
in the meantime we have learned from history to what extent idealizing the community can lead to 
ethnocentric and xenophobic reactions, excluding those who are considered strange or non-familiar. 
Nevertheless, the reference to community in social and pedagogical practices and theories remains 
very important, particularly in societies that tend to overemphasize the role and responsibility of 
individuals, thereby neglecting the importance of connections, bonds and relationships among 
people, for the wellbeing of individuals and society as a whole. An inspiring view on community has 
been introduced some years ago by Lingis (1994) in ‘The Community of Those who Have Nothing 
in Common’. Such community does not eliminate difference; on the contrary, it takes difference as 
an important constituent of what present day communities in a pluralist world could be about. Such 
communities could be conceived of as social laboratories. They are not communities that already 
dispose of a closely knit network of mutual relations. They are not based on a shared set of values, 
but are based on what Rorty (1999) describes as ‘an ethics without principles’. And, both Lingis and 
Rorty argue that, in order to feel responsibility for a community or a person, we don’t need shared 
values and norms, but most importantly a sense of solidarity. 

This notion of solidarity (the third dimension of modern ideas of democracy, next to 
freedom and equality) seems to be a bit neglected in present day theories of democratic education. 
This may be the result of the Anglo-American turn described above, where indeed, with regard to 
democratic practices, a strong emphasis is put on freedom in the first place. In many pedagogical 
reflections on democratic educational practices a central notion currently used is that of 
‘interruption’ (Biesta, 2006) or ‘suspension’ (Masschelein, 2006). Both authors point to the 
importance of subjects to be challenged in their certainties and self-evident life-world, thereby 
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arguing against the dominant discourse of self-directed learning which is so dominant in Anglo- 
American theories of adult education. In their view, the educational experience is basically 
characterized by moments of insecurity, questioning, and de-familiarization. In line with this, the 
process of education is associated with moments of interruption, by others or by external events, 
whereby taken-for-granted answers may be suspended. Such moments of questioning could be 
called ‘pedagogical moments’ or ‘democratic moments’, leading the subjects away from the 
certainties of the self-evident routines and convictions, and bringing about change in the existing 
hierarchies among people, things and power-relationships. 

Finally, it is important also to reflect further on the ‘critical’ dimension of social and cultural 
pedagogy. For many years, we were in quite comfortable positions regarding this issue and we 
quickly had our answers ready when invited to clarify what we meant by criticality, critical reflection, 
critical education, etc. Many authors put such notions central in their reflections on education 
(Brookfield, 2009) and of course these are also central principles in the work of Paulo Freire (Freire, 
1973; Schugurensky, 2011). Intriguing however, is that today these principles - which originally had 
a subversive and ‘interruptive’ character, are today expressed in various mainstream policy 
documents on education, or in all lands of mission statements, at different levels and in various 
contexts of education and training. Such inflation inevitably devaluates the meaning of critical 
reflection and should invite us to remain skeptical about the way the notion operates in present-day 
discourses on education, social pedagogy and social work. As mentioned before, critical reflection is 
one of the major principles of education inspired by the enlightenment. However, earlier in this 
paper, I referred to the growing skepticism about the grand narratives of the enlightenment and 
about the paradoxes of emancipation that held adult education/social pedagogy captive. Therefore it 
is important to reflect anew about what critical social and cultural pedagogy can mean today. 
Philosophers such as Foucault have taught us that the capacity to be critically reflective in the 
current context of ‘governmentality’ often means that individuals are expected to be self-reflective. 
This self-reflection is now an important aspect of new technologies of power that have currently 
developed from hetero-control to auto-control, and in which strategies of lifelong learning play an 
important role (Fejes & Dahlgren, 2012; Popkewitz, 2011; Rose, 2008). Also Ranciere has thought 
us, as we have seen above, to be skeptical about strategies of ‘empowerment’ so popular nowadays 
in diverse contexts of education. He has shown how these strategies, in a paradoxical way, often 
imply a stultification of so-called non-experts by experts. In line with these observations, a new 
conception of ‘critique’ is being explored in educational theory and practice, also in the Leuven 
context. A point of departure here is that, contrary to the suggestion that experts, activists, ‘public 
intellectuals’ or vanguards can show the way towards better conditions, there is the experience that 
for many challenges we face today, there are no clear answers or directions on how to develop 
solutions. Many important challenges remain unaddressed or unresolved because the technical, 
political, educational answers remain inadequate. And such challenges in some cases create moments 
of crisis, of uncertainty, of interruption or suspension. And exactly these moments could be 
‘pedagogical’ and ‘democratic’ moments. They could be the point of departure of processes of 
investigation and experimentation that bring new, unexpected answers to old questions, such as the 
ones that have been asked ever since social pedagogy took shape in the nineteenth century, when the 
‘social question’ was being addressed by volunteering, often female, practitioners, innovative policy 
makers exploring the contours of the welfare state under construction, and critical social and 
educational scientists inventing new understandings of the relationship between individual and 
society, while freeing themselves from moral orientations that had for centuries directed the lives of 
people. But as we know, liberation inevitably creates new dependencies that in their turn have to be 
questioned again. So, the critical role of social and cultural pedagogy seems to be a story that has no 
end, at least for the time being. 
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